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The Eisenhower 
Report, exactly as delivered to the 
President of the United States. 


A nation finds out 
that all that glitters to North Ameri- 
cans is not “black gold’. 


A great journalist 
who had an uncanny ability to 
foster controversy. 


An expert's report on 
Latin America’s greatest problem, 
the health of its inhabitants. 
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Lake Atitlan, at 5,184 feet is ringed by lofty volcanoes and surrounded by a tiara of quaint 
indian villages. In a single watching the waters change colors, from deep sky blue to goldflecked 
emerald to jade and back to sky blue again. The crisp mountain air is exhilarating and the scenery 
is a treasure long to be remembered. 


Land of Eternal Spring 
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Regarding Investment 
Dear Sir: 

I was one of the very first subscrib- 
ers to your most excellent magazine. 
I have enjoyed every one since the 
first issue. 

I have a small investment in Mex- 
ico with Mr. Hughes, so I am much 
interested in that country as well as 
all Latin America. I hope to see the 
“Investment Opportunities” page re- 
appear soon. Thank you. 

R. E. Hively 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Dear Sir: 

First I want to congratulate you on 
your very splendid magazine. I am 
only a recently retired workingman, 
but have long been interested in the 
Latin American countries. 

The articles in your magazine have 
aroused a greater desire than ever 
to visit Mexico and other countries 
south of the border, and perhaps make 
some investments. I am especially in- 
terested in the Pan American Highway 
and have often said that if one had an 
investment in a chain of motels and 
eating places with sanitary conditions 
and clean, pure water (since so many 
of us up here have heard that the 
water is taboo down there) there 
would be plenty of business and money 
to be made. 

I would like to know if there is any 
such investment opportunity open at 
the present time. Having had some ex- 
perience in the hotel and restaurant 
line it is natural that my interest fall 
into this type of investment. 

Ray E. Bohn 
Yuma, Arizona 

Take a quick look at page 20 for a 
new Latin American Report feature 
on investments.. Then go back and 
read the articles. We think that they’re 
important, too.—Ed. 

Information, Please 
Dear Sir: 

I have been referred to you by a 
friend who works at Klein and Saks 
of Washington as possible sources of 
information and help on Latin Amer- 
ica. 

I am interested in obtaining reliable 
and authoritative information regard- 
ing the economic conditions of several 
Latin American countries for the pur- 
pose of investigating possible invest- 
ment oportunities there. 

The countries in which I am most 
interested are the central South-Ameri- 
can countries: Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. The in- 
formation which I would most want is 


a review of present conditions, but, 
more important, the future prospects, 
both short and long range. A country 
by country analysis would be the best. 

Humberto Zavaleta 
Princeton, N. J. 

The best complete sources for the 
information you require would be the 
United States Government publica- 
tions. “Investment in (name of coun- 
try).” They cost $1.25 each, and are 
available from the U. S. Government 
Printing .Ofice, Washington, D. C. 
—Ed. 

LAR As Source Material 
Dear Sir: 

I have a report to present before a 
group of adults on “Latin America— 
what about our Policy there?” I would 
appreciate receiving any material con- 
cerning this topic which you might 
care to send me. 

I must be very careful of my refer- 
ence sources, using those which are 
unbiased and impartial in their presen- 
tation of the problems in question. 

Catharine D. Seeber 
Houghton, Michigan 
Dear Sir: 

Recently I read an article in 
Reader’s Digest which was condensed 
from your magazine. This was the 
first time your magazine had come to 
my attention. I am a member of the 
Forensics team here at Loras, and the 
intercollegiate discussion topic for this 
year concerns Latin America. The 
exact wording of the topic is: how can 
we improve our relations with Latin 
America? 

Your magazine is just what we need 
for our research and so I would like 
to subscribe. The discussion topic for 
this year is extremely interesting and 
timely, and I’m confident that your 
magazine will be a great aid in our 
work. 

Patrick K. Best 
Loras College 
Dubuque, Iowa’ 

This issue should be just what is 
called for in both these letters —Ed. 
Correction, Please 
Dear Sir: 

Having seen an article on Deep-Well 
Smith in Latin American Report and 
written by Mr. Blake Clark, we should 
like to make reference to it. 

In that article there is something 
about water systems installed by H. T. 
Smith Co. in Quito, but we can hardly 
believe that Mr. Clark had written 
about, since we are citizens of Quito 
and we suppose we know more than 
Mr. Clark relative to our customs and 
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Save Time and Money— 
Make One Buying Trip 


In this famed market- 
place you will find goods 
from all parts of the United 
States and from practically 
every country in the world. 

This convenient concen- 
tration makes possible sur- 
prising savings on your 
buying trips. 

Next time, make your 
first stop at the Interna- 
tional Trade Mart. 

Write now for facts a- 
bout how this unique in- 
stitution can serve your 
business. 
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Lou’ Qhuited 
visit New Onleane 


The tourist season never ends in New Orleans. The 
famed French Quarter, entertainment centers and other 
attractions draw throngs year ’round. Shopping facilities 
are ultra modern and stores are filled with the finest wares 
offered in the United States. And in the summer you'll 
enjoy New Orleans in air-conditioned comfort that will 
greet you just about everywhere you go. 
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Many visitors come from afar just to taste the savory 
food fare that has made New Orleans style cooking the 
delight of epicures, its leading restaurants internationally 
renowned. Others come, even from abroad, to avail them- 
selves of the superior facilities for medical treatment and 
education which make New Orleans a leading medical 
center of the western hemisphere. 


Among the graduates of its six universities and colleges 
are many Latin Americans. And numerous Central and 
South American students continue to find the best answers 
to their educational needs right here in New Orleans. 


For the businessmen of Latin America there are many 
opportunities for trade with the United States through 
the Port of New Orleans—second largest in the nation in 
value of foreign commerce. Helpful trade information and 
bilingual assistance is available through organizations 
staffed with qualified personnel eager to help you. 


Visitor, student or businessman, New Orleans has 
much to offer you. A visit here will prove to you why 
people everywhere like to come to New Orleans—the Inter- 
national City. If you will write, stating your field of in- 
terest, we will gladly see that you are supplied with helpful 
information, including a souvenir booklet and a map of 
city. There is no cost or obligation. Why not do it now? 


ve mens Myblio SOrvice .. 





317 Baronne Street 


New Orleans 9, Louisiana 











events: the author says: “Until 1940 
many people bought a few gallons of 
water each day from one of the 2,000 
barefooted Indian aguadores” 

We have never heard such an un- 
truth. 

Those Indian aguadores disappear- 
ed between 1909 and 1915, because 
Quitefios already had a reservoir and 
pipe installation for drinkable water. 
Surveys were made in 1906 by Ver- 
nimmen and Schroeter, German Hy- 
draulic Engineers, in Pichincha (our 
western mountains); collecting canals, 
a reservoir and pipe network were 
constructed in 1911 by a German 
Company according a contract be- 
tween Municipal Council and the 
Company. The fact is that, between 
1911 and 1940, the population of 
Quito had increased considerably and 
available water from the old reser- 
voir became scarce. The Municipal 
Council resolved to do something to 
increase the supply, and called Mr. 
Smith. 


A few lines ahead, it is worth while 
to read: “When Mr. Smith went to 
the Municipal Council and told the 
Councilmen, there is plenty of pure 
water underground and I can get it 
for you,” they replied to him: “But, 
how sefor?”. 

Undoubtedly, Mr. Clark took our 
Municipal Council for ignorant and 
savage men. Let us tell you that the 
Municipal Council of Quito, was al- 
ways formed by outstanding citizens; 
the Councilmen could not have asked 
such a stupid question of Mr. Smith, 
Sirs, if you believe that when a coun- 
try is UNDERDEVELOPED its peo- 
ple are UNLEARNED, you are in 
a tremendous mistake; the most seri- 
ous of all. 


In the next paragraph, we read that 
Mr. Smith sent 1,500 men to Pichin- 
cha to construct water canals and 
later his crews laid 216 miles of pipe; 
neither the firstwork nor the second 
one are at all true. The canals were 
constructed in 1911 and the pipes 
were laid at the same time; the res- 
ervoir too. The only thing H. T. Smith 
did was to MODERNIZE all these 
installations. 

Moreover, Mr. Clark writes: “Our 
water is probably the cheapest in the 
world.” We are glad to inform him 
that the Council of Quito sells the 
water at such low price, only because 
it loses as much as 50% in price on 
each cubic meter of water it delivers 
to us. 


Dr. Luis Sanz P. 

President, Grupo 

Amistad y Cultura 
Quito, Ecuador 








Joaquin Garcia Monge-1881—1958. 


It was during some of the very black days of World War II, when 
the only news we had concerning our war effort was bad, that I first 
met Joaquin Garcia Monge. This was in San Jose, the capitol of 
Costa Rica, in Central America. 


Monge was not a physically strong man at that time; he had found 
the publishing business most difficult and he had but one aim—to 
tell the truth as he sincerely believed it to be. This may be creditable, 
but telling the truth and writing as Monge did certainly did not 
follow the Carnegie method of winning friends and influencing enemies. 


I mentioned this one day to Joaquin and he quietly told me that a 
publisher’s job certainly was not to make money but to write and 
spread the light as he saw it. 


Unquestionably many in Costa Rica regarded Joaquin Garcia 
Monge as a controversial figure, and well he was, but one thing is 
definite. There was no way to make Joaquin Garcia Monge change 
a single paragraph, a single line, or a single phrase unless it could be 
proved that what he had written was wrong. I am glad now to find 
myself in a publishers’ chair and can at least give the o.k. that puts 
the brief story of Joaquin Garcia Monge in print in our magazine 
this month. It starts on page 23. 


\Jun, (Gant 


PUBLISHER 


Member, Inter American Press Association 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER: A church in Latin 
America. Kodachrome taken by candle- 
light. Courtesy Guatemalan Tourist Com- 
mission. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send old address, 
exactly as it appears on your magazine 
label, along with new address, including 
zone number. Allow at least four weeks 
to effect change. 
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MEXICO... 


The Mexican budget for 1959 re- 
veals some interesting comparative 
facts. In the coming year the Lopez 
Mateos government will spend some 
3,956 million pesos on Mexico’s 
economic development, down 80 mil- 
lion from last year’s high. Social 
program funds are earmarked to rise 
from 1958’s 2,022 million to 2,572 
million. 

This rise in the social conscious- 
ness of the Mexican government has 
not gone unmarked, as indeed it 
shouldn’t. Nevertheless, Mexico will 
be spending almost 90% more on 
her factories than her people this 
year. 

Additionally, the budget calls for 
a 154 million peso rise in administra- 
tion expenditures and a 277 million 
hike in the public debt, boosting the 
latter over the one million mark. 


BRAZIL... 


The Brazilian government, in a 
move to increase exports of its most 
vital commodities, has offered a 
“bonus” in the form of more ad- 
vantageous monetary exchange rates 
to exporters. Henceforth, coffee ex- 
porters will receive 60 cruzerios to 
the dollar, cocoa exporters 70 cru- 
zerios and exporters of such resource 
products as iron ore, sugar, meat, 
cotton and thirty five other products, 
100 cruzeiros to the U. S. dollar. The 
official exchange rate for the cru- 
zeiro is now 18.36 to the dollar. 

At the same time, President 
Kubitscheck has signed the 1959 
Brazilian budget, which calls for ex- 
penditure of some 156,000,000 cru- 
zeiros. Since receipts are expected to 
reach only 148,000,000 cruzeiros, 
this means that Brazil will once again 
be facing an economic deficit at 
year’s end. Unless, of course, the 
newly encouraged exporters manage 
to improve the country’s trade pic- 
ture before more than a few months 
pass. 


COSTA RICA... 


From all indications, this tiny Cen- 
tral American republic is one of the 
few Latin American nations in a 


A Monthly Summation 


comparatively advantageous economic 
position. Just released figures for 
1958 show that as of year’s end Costa 
Rica had 19,000,000 U. S. dollars 
in her international monetary re- 
serve, compared to $15,200,000 at 
the end of 1957. 


ARGENTINA... 


The Ford Motor Company has an- 
nounced that it plans to build a 
$15,000,000 assembly plant in Ar- 
gentina. Plans for the factory are 
complete, having been started as far 
back as last August. The authoriza- 
tion granted by the Argentine gov- 
ernment calls for the production of 
trucks, sorely needed to help out the 
expanding Argentinian industrial and 
agricultural picture. It is hoped that 
approval will also be granted for the 
assembly of Ford tractors at the 
plant. 


EL SALVADOR... 


It will soon be possible to traverse 
the Pacific coast of El Salvador on 
a new all-weather highway network, 
it was announced this month. A total 
of 420 miles of inter-connecting road- 
way is being built to open up the 
fertile coastal: lands to agricultural 
development and_ settlement. The 
coastal strip, the only sizable unde- 
veloped parcel of land left in the 
country, is expected to alleviate pop- 
ulation pressures elsewhere in El 
Salvador and provide new employ- 
ment opportunities for her people. 
The highway system is being financed 
mainly through two World Bank 
loans, totaling $16,100,000, and work 
is expected to continue for the next 
four years, though the main highway 
will be completed long béfore then. 


PARAGUAY... 


Reports filtering out of this land- 
locked South American nation seem 
to indicate that the success of Cuba’s 
Fidel Castro is being felt even here. 
The growing corps of Paraguayan 
exiles in Argentina reported that new 
purges, ordered by dictator Alfredo 
Stroessner, are sweeping the country. 
The Paraguayan radio, government 
controlled, has been urging Stroessner 
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to proceed with what it called “pre- 
ventitive executions”. Though advo- 
cates of Stroessner’s overthrow 
would like to think there is a real 


threat to the dictator from the Para- 


guayan people, such is probably not 
the case. More than likely the real 
danger lies in the growing unrest 
within the Colorado Party, Stroess- 
ner’s key to power, and the only legal 
political organization in Paraguay. 


HONDURAS... 


Fidel Castro’s success in over- 
throwing Batista seems to have in-’ 
spired another Castro to revolution. 
For the past month radio broadcasts 
have been issuing from the moun- 
tains of Honduras urging the people 
to rise against the government. “Re- 
turn democracy to the fatherland”, 
implored the voices. The leader of 
the rebels identified himself as “En- 
dero Castro”. 

Now it comes to light that this man 
was actually Alejandro Castro, a 
Honduran newspaperman. Castro and 
his cohort, Virgilio Zelaya, another 
newsman, have been arrested by the 
police for their activities, and charged 
with “inciting to rebellion”. 


BATT... 


President Duvalier seems intent on 
keeping his head above water in the 
politico—military whirlpool that is 
the Haitian Army. After December’s 
swift shuffle of top officers, it was 
announced recently that a United 
States Marine Corps mission was 
coming to the island republic “to 
keep the Haitian Army out of 
politics”. 

Not so certain, however, was how 
Duvalier’s friendly US Marines could 
help him out of his financial distress. 
Haiti is faced with a budget cutback 
of nearly $15,500,000 this year 
caused by dropping world coffee and 
sugar markets. So far the government 
has cut salaries, consolidated short 
term debts via new bond issues, is 
now trying to get approval for a 
U.S Development Fund loan to 
bolster its agricultural economy. The 
Klein & Saks organization of eco- 
nomic advisors (see LAR, Oct. ’58) 
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has been retained to help straighten 
out the gloomy Haitian administra- 
tion and development program. 


COLOMBIA ... 


The Colombian government and 
her coffee growers are apparently 
expecting an eventual sharp upswing 
in the saleability of the country’s 
prime export, coffee. A newly an- 
nounced International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development loan 
of $4,600,000 is earmarked for the 
construction of a hydroelectric pow- 
er station at Manizales, center of the 
Colombian coffee lands The total 
cost of the project will be around 
$6,900,000, Colombian sources re- 
ported. 


DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC... 


The vast majority of North Amer- 
icans who claim to understand Latin 
American political intricacies were 
understandably shocked when this 
island nation’s press and radio recent- 
ly began denouncing exdictator Ful- 
gencio Batista. Batista, who was 
granted political asylum by Domin- 
ican strongman Trujillo, is staying in 
Ciudad Trujillo, the capital city of 
the Dominican Republic. 

The radio broadcasts have called 
Batista a man without dignity, add- 
ing to the newspaper claims that he 
is an “unscrupulous, evil man”. In 
addition, the airwaves have carried 
denunciations which branded Batista 
“a petty figure hated by the very 
stones in Cuba”. Both papers and 
radio stations are demanding that he 
leave the country. 

What is so surprising about this 
turn of events is that many who think 
Trujillo to be no better than the over- 
thrown Batista cannot understand 
why the Dominican Republic press 
would be allowed to say what it does 
about the Cuban, currently enjoying 
the relative safety proferred by Tru- 
jillo’s home for ousted dictators 
(Juan Peron also lives in the coun- 
try). The simple explanation lies in 
the fact that there is no such thing 
as an “Axis” of dictators in Latin 
America. Their only common. attri- 


bute is power, and often they hate 
each other as much as their people 
hate them. 

Batista is safe in the Dominican 
Republic only because of a political 
sanctuary treaty among the nations 
of Latin America Or, as Dominican 
Republic news sources say, through 
“Trujillo’s Christian kindness”. 


COFFEE: 


It looks as though the coffee situa- 
tions, reported on in November’s 
LATIN AMERICAN REPORT, is 
blossoming out into a full scale war. 
Authoritative sources report that the 
Brazilian coffee industry is planning 
to sell inferior grades of beans at 
prices designed to recapture the mar- 
ket from encroaching African sources. 
The Brazilians are reported to have 
some 10,000,000 bags of coffee in re- 
serve with which to fight the “war”. 

On the other side of the world Red 
China, waging part of the economic 
cold war against the democracies, is 
planting enormous acreages of coffee. 
And the Chinese are not coffee drink- 
ers. If and when the oriental coffee 
hits the western markets, we can ex- 
pect the economies of Brazil and 
other Latin American coffee produc- 
ing nations to take another turn for 
the worse. Unless, of course, the 
United States takes economic mea- 
sures to prevent such a catastrophe, 
or the western nations place embar- 
goes against the red product. 
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an interview with 
Argentina’s Doctor 
Risieri Frondizi 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: 

Recently we asked Doctor William 
Frye, an expert in his field (see box 
below), to tell you just what has hap- 
pened to tropical medicine. Since the 
often heralded but bygone days of 
such pioneers as Walter Reed, this 
fascinating field of scientific endeav- 
or seems to have slipped into obscur- 
ity. Doctor Frye’s reply, printed here, 
reveals that tropical medicine has 
never been So important as it is right 
now, 


The importance of tropical medi- 
cine today to. Latin America is of a 
magnitude which cannot be underes- 
timated. Parasitic diseases, the Latin 
American’s deadliest enemies, are 
estimated to count among their victims 
some 800,000,000 people. Moreover, 
many of these men, women and 
children have multiple infections, for 
whenever man acquires one kind of 
parasite, conditions are usually ripe 
for the acquisition of other species. 
Taking into consideration the multiple 
cases, there are about 2,250,000,000 
human worm infections on this planet 
at this moment, or an amount greater 
than its actual human population. 

Since these diseases are usually 
chronic, thus seldom an immediate 
cause of death, they are of particular 
importance economically, amounting 
to a drain on a nation’s resources. A 
dead man requires no food, but a 
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Two of the dread parasitic worms. Around the outside of the picture, ascarasis; inside is whipworm. 


chronically ill patient does. He re- 
quires hospitalization, medical care, 
even state support for his family. 
Moreover, he is usually not able to 
carry his share of the community 
burden, thus becoming a parasite him- 
self, living off land that can ill afford 
him. Multiply his case by the hun- 
dreds of thousands that inhabit al- 
most every Latin American country, 
and you arrive at the staggering cost 
of parasitic diseases in this area. 
THE WORM. The most commonly 
encountered internal parasite is the 
roundworm, which exists in literally 
hundreds of species. Of the 25 most 
frequently found infecting the human 
body, five are to be found among the 
populations of every continent on 
earth: Ascaris, the “large round- 
worm”; Enterobius vermicalaris, “pin- 
worm”; Trichuria Trichura, “whip- 
worm”; Stronggloides, “threadworm”; 
and the very common “hookworm”. 
There are believed to be some 40,- 
000,000 cases, many of them multiple 
infections, from these five species in 
Latin America alone. And up until 
last year there was no reliable medi- 
cal combatant against these killers. 
It was only through intense inter- 
hemispheric research that a new 
“wonder” drug, capable of destroy- 
ing four of these major intestinal par- 
asites and effectively attacking the 
fifth, was made possible last year. 
Typical of the international co-oper- 
ation was the extensive clinical study 
of the drug, carried on both in the 





United States, at the State Colony 
and Training School at Pineville, Lou- 
isiana, and the Veteran’s Administra- 
tion and Charity Hospitals of New 
Orleans, Louisiana, and_ simulta- 
neously at San Juan de Dios Hospi- 
tal, in San Jose, Costa Rica. 

Suitably enough, it was in Costa 
Rica that the new drug, called dithi- 
azanine, first showed what it could 
really do. A six year old boy was ad- 
mitted to San Juan de Dios Hospital. 
Emaciated, dehydrated and uncon- 
scious, following a massive attack of 
whipworm infection, he simply was 
not strong enough to stand up to the 
only known (and often uncertain) 
therapy for the infection known at 
that time. It was decided to try dithi- 
azanine, and ten days after treatment 
the child had completely recovered. 
He is now a robust, healthy young- 
ster. 

THE SOURCE. But dithiazanine, 
the first important breakthrough in the 
battle against parasitic worm infec- 
tions, has won only half a war. To 
really whip parasitic diseases, we must 
also fight the enemy at its source. 
Parasites thrive where public health 
and sanitation are poor or lacking, a 
regrettable combination of cause and 
effect faced by many Latin American 
nations. Parasitic eggs and larvae, de- 
posited in the soil through sewerage, 
for example, quickly contaminate the 
land. They are then passed on to 
human victims through unwashed food 
or unclean personal habits in a cycle 
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By Dr.Wm. FRYE 


Dr. Frye received his B.S. degree 
from Iowa Wesleyan College in 1926, 
M.S. from Iowa State College in 
1927, Ph.D. from Iowa State College 
in 1931 and M.D. from Vanderbilt 
University in 1939. Last year, he re- 
ceived an Honorary Doctor of Science 
Degree from Iowa Wesleyan College. 

In 1948, Dr. Frye left Vanderbilt, 
where he was Professor and Head of 
the Department of Preventive Medi- 
cine and Public Health, to serve as 
Assistant Dean of the Tulane Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. In 1949 
he was named Dean of the Louisiana 
State University School of Medicine 
and Professor of Tropical Medicine. 
Active in many scientific societies, 
Dr. Frye is the author of over 75 


of infection and re-infectiédn that can 
be broken only through use of effec- 
tive sanitation and public health pro- 
grams. We cannot over-emphasize the 
need for constant individual attention 
to personal cleanliness and careful 
avoidance of contaminated food, in 
addition to the use of such drugs as 
dithiazanine, to kill infectious para- 
sites. 

It has taken two world wars for 
parisitology to earn its deserved high 
ranking among medical specialities, 
and one of them, the Second World 


Dr. Frye visits Tropical Medicine laboratories 
all over Latin America each year. At right, 
Dr. Antonio Pena-Chavarria, 
Tropical Medicine expert. 
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scientific publications. 


War, was what focused attention on 
the parasite through a particular trop- 
ical disease, malaria. Thought of by 
many as a “mosquito disease’, ma- 
laria actually stands at the top of 
the list of protozoan parasitic diseases, 
and is considered one of man’s 
deadliest enemies. Approximately 15 
percent of the world’s population, 
some 200,000,000 people, suffer from 
some form of malaria. And this, in 
spite of the fact that malaria’s in- 
cidence rate is declining, and, in fact, 
has been wiped out in some areas. 

Though malaria kills some 1,000,- 
000 people (that’s right, one million) 
each and every year, the horrendou; 
fact is that death is not the worst 
blow the disease can deal. Far worse, 
malaria leaves millions of victims 
barely alive, ready recipients of other 
parasitic diseases. The attack is 
usually insidious and the toll far 
greater than that taken directly by 
malaria.. 

Here again we are faced with a 
sanitation and public health problem; 
malaria larvae cannot exist in an effec- 
tively sanitary environment. 

DEADLIEST. Another especially 
deadly parasite species is called On- 
chocerca, numbering about 20,000,000 
cases. You may well have never heard 
of this parasite, but parasitologists 
consider it the most important cause 
of parasitic disease in the world today. 
Fortunately, in Central America this 
disease is localized to the Pacific slopes 


of three states in Guatamala and two 
areas in Mexico. However, in the 
West Indies, Venezuela and Brazil, it 
accounts for about 6,000,000 victims 
at this writing. 

It should be readily apparent that 
the need for more potent weapons 
against parasitic disease cannot be 
over-estimated. As Doctor Norman 
Stoll stated in 1947. “from the great- 
ness of the need we ought to have a 
hundred workers seeking them, in- 
stead of a handful”. 

Now, precisely what are today’s 
greatest problems of tropical medicine, 
and what is being done about them? 


Examination of a malaria patient. 
The young are the most helpless 
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The Ministry of Health (left), and San Juan de Dios Hospital in Costa Rica. 


Well, problem number one is the 
need for an extensive program of 
international cooperation and _ co- 
ordination in medical research, and 
following right on its heels is another 
need, that for an increased inter- 
national medical training program. 
Incidentally, leading medical scien- 
tist agree that these two hold top 
priorities in all fields of medical 
endeavor, and not only in tropical 
medicine. 

To offer a partial solution to both 
these problems simultaneously, the 
Louisiana State University School of 
Medicine, as a result of studies made 
by the National Institute of Health. 
four years ago started a tropical med- 
icine and parasitology fellowship pro- 
gram in various areas of Central 
America. For three years this program 
was financed by a grant from the 
China Medical Board of New York, 
originally organized by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. Broadly speaking, 
the intent was to provide fellowships 
for teachers in medical schools in the 
United States and Canada so they 
could gain practical experience and 
perform research in parasitology, trop- 
ical medicine and other fields of trop- 


Dr. Frye with a patient in a Central 
American hospital. 
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cal microbiology, such as animal and 
agricultural diseases. 

NON-SUCCESS. Unfortunately, 
many of these past programs proved 
to be rather lopsided in_ results. 
Though there are many opportunities 
provided for scientists from Latin 
America to obtain training in the 
United States, relatively few such op- 
portunities exist for U.S. citizens to 
get experience or conduct research in 
the tropics. Since practical experience 
is essential to efficient teaching in any 
field, and it is vituaHy impossible to 
obtain such experience in tropical 
medicine in the temperate climate of 
the United States, it. is obvious that 
something needs to be done. The 
encouragement of greater shared sci- 
entific knowledge and training is not 
only vital to medical progress, but 
important as well to our mutual in- 
terest, world trade, hemispheric leader- 
ship and national defense. 

A start in the right direction has 
been made. Since the spring of 1955 
study and research programs, con- 
ducted principally at San Juan de Dios 
Hospital in Costa Rica, under the 
supervision of Dr. Antonio Pena 
Chavarria, hospital director, and in the 
School of Medicine at the University 
of Puerto Rico, under the direction of 
Dr. E. Harold Hinman, Dean, have 
made inroads into this vast need for 
shared knowledge. 

The program provides an eight 
week fellowship period for doctors 
from North America, during which 
the social, economic and health prob- 
lems of the areas are presented, and 
cases in the hospitals observed. Lab- 
oratory and research procedures are 
studied and specimens collected for 
future teaching. Fellows going to 
Costa Rica also make brief trips to 
Panama, El Salvador, and Guatamala. 
Those going to Puerto Rico visit the 
Dominican Republic and Haiti. Every- 
body spends two days of orientation at 
the Medical School in New Orleans 





before proceeding to their field sta- 
tions, and all return to New Orleans 
for an oral report at the end of the 
fellowship period. 

EXPANSION. Since this program 
has been in operation, 77 fellowships 
have been awarded to teachers from 
49 United States medical schools, 1 
from Puerto Rico, four Canadians, 
one U.S. Navy doctor and four US. 
Army doctors. By far the majority, 
some 63, have chosen to study in 
Central America, 19 have gone to 
Caribbean areas, and five have had 
special assignments. This idea has 
proven so successful that the Institute 
of Allergy and Infectious Diseases, a 
division of the United States Public 
Health Service, has granted an addi- 
tional $250,000 to the School of Med- 
icine to continue and expand the 
program to other Central and South 
American areas within the next five 
years. 

Even though remarkable success 
has been recorded in the fight to 
control certain of the major parasitic 
diseases, we must continue to main- 
tain our over-all interest in this im- 
portant field of medicine. In addition 
to assisting in economic stabilization, 
the present extent of world travel 
makes communicable disease in any 
part of the world a potential hazard 
to the entire earth. 

Our concern may not seem as 
dramatically important on the surface 
as, for example, heart disease does. 
Nonetheless, there are major health 
problems in the treatment and control 
of many tropical diseases that are of 
great importance if we are to save 
countless lives. And these problems 
must be the concern of all of us. As 
the last World War proved, the trop- 
ics are inevitably becoming increas- 
ingly important to those of us who live 
in the temperate zones. Our efforts 
must be oriented in new directions, 
southward, if we are to continue to 
make the right contributions to med- 
icine around the world. 


These Latin children. infected with parasites. 
would have died without dithizanine 
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El Salvador was the first Central 
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of the Inter-American Highway, border 
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Plaza Venezuela, Caracas 


Venezuela has discovered a new 
source of riches. Long well-known as 
one of the world’s greatest sources 
of petroleum, this northernmost of 
South American countries has become 
aware of a new attraction for North 
American dollars—tourism. 

Most people who have never been 
there imagine Venezuela to be one big 
swamp, liberally interspersed with oil 
derricks. Such is not the case. As a 
matter of absolute fact, within the 
relatively small confines of Venezuela 
are to be found some of the world’s 
more spectacular ski slopes, rain- 
sopped jungles, ancient viliages, most 
modern cities, tiny cow paths, spank- 
ing new super-highways, forests of oil 
derricks and virtually primitive na- 
tives. In otuer words, Venezuela is 
full of paradoxical contrasts. 

CONTRAST. Just how this jumble 
of the newest with the oldest came 
to be is more the province of political 
analysis than a travel article, but 
very briefly, it all stems from the 
one basic political fact essential to the 
understanding of such phenomena 
anywhere in Latin America. The Latin 


American wants to live as well, and 
as nicely, as his hemispheric cousins 
to the north. Thus he builds roads, 
and homes, and offices, which are 
more beautiful and spectacular than 
the ones built only a month before. 
But his country is not rich enough 
to build all that he desires at once. 
So we find the unwanted remnants of 
the old scattered among the gleaming 
towers of the new. 

In many places in Venezuela this 
contrast reaches a visually «climactic 
pitch that never fails to somewhat 
awe the tourist. It is recommended 
that the visitor take his camera and 
plenty of film when he goes to Vene- 
zuela, or else the folks at home will 
never believe what he says he saw. 

CLIMATE. The country ranges from 
tropical climate in the rain forest 
lowlands to artic-like weather in the 
high mountains, so a variety of cloth- 
ing is definitely in order. However, 
in Caracas, the capitol and showplace 
of Venezuela, the climate is almost 
ideal. Lying 3,164 feet above sea 
level, with an average year round 
temperature of 75 degrees, light weight 


suits and sport clothes are called for. 

COMFORT. Tourists are required 
to have a tourist card in their posses- 
sion when traveling to Venezuela, 
which may readily be obtained from 
any Venezuelan consulate. Since so 
many North Americans live or work in 
Venezuela, you need not worry about 
obtaining such items as cigarettes or 
razor blades, though they are more 
expensive there. Hotel accomodations 
are nothing short of luxurious, many 
of them featuring the American plan. 
The food in the finer restaurants is 
also excellent, as is shopping. How- 
ever, since Venezuela imports most of 
its merchandise, there are few bargains 
to be had. 

All things considered, Venezuela 
is one of the most spectacular coun- 
tries to visit anywhere. It is a visual 
treat, and comfortable enough to suit 
the most fastidious tastes. However, it 
is not a place to go shopping crazy, 
as are some nearby islands. Trinidad, 
for example, only a dozen miles from 
the Venezuelan coast, is a shopper’s 
paradise, and makes a wonderful side 
trip to any visit to Venezuela. 
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The awesome highway from Caracas to the Caribbean Caracas’ stock exchange was once under this ancient tree in the heart of the city 


The home of Simon Bolivar, Latin America’s liberator, in Caracas Office buildings were never like this back home. Bolivar Center, in Caracas 




















Lake Maracaibo, nearly 300 miles from Caracas University city, a ‘‘must see’’ while in Venezuela. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: 

Doctor Milton S. Eisenhower is the 
brother of the President of the United 
States, and a well-known educator and 
informal White House advisor. Seve- 
ral months ago the President sent him 
on an extended mission to Latin 
America in order that reasons for our 
hemispheric mis-understanding might 
be ascertained. Dr. Eisenhower has 
returned, and herewith, just as the 
President of the United States read it 
is his report. It reflects what is gen- 
erally thought of as the “liberal” 
point of view towards Latin America. 


In July of this year, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Presi- 
dent of the Export-Import Bank, the 
Managing Director of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, a physician of the 
Johns Hopkins University, and I 
made a fact-finding trip to the five 
republics of Central America and to 
Panama, interrupting it for a few 
days to participate in Puerto Rico’s 
sixth annual celebration of its having 
achieved commonwealth status. 

STANDARD OF LIVING 

Latin America is a continental area 
in ferment. While its productivity is 
increasing, so is its population, at an 
unprecedented rate. A high degree of 
illiteracy, poverty, and dependence on 
one-commodity economies with con- 
sequent wide fluctuations in income 
still characterize most of this vast 
area. 

But the people generally, including 
the most humble of them, now know 
that low standards of living are nei- 
ther universal nor inevitable, and 
they are therefore impatiently insis- 
tent that remedial actions be taken. 
It is perhaps natural for them to look 
primarily to the United States for as- 
sistance. 

Neither the people nor their leaders 
seek financial grants, save in a few 
isolated and emergency situations. 
Rather, they want public and private 
credit in increasing quantities, stable 
relations, greater stability in the prices 
of raw commodities which they sell, 
and technical assistance designed to 
hasten overall development primarily 
through improvement in education, 
health, and agricultural and industrial 
productivity. 

I know that notable work has been 
done by the United States Depart- 
ment, private businesses with branches 
in Latin America, and mass media. 
But the problem grows. Now, heroic 
efforts are required. 

I recommend that the United 
States take the leadership in urging 
the Organization of American States 
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to place high on its program efforts 
to develop among the governments 
and peoples of the Americas that gen- 
uine understanding on which coop- 
erative action must be based. 

The O. A. S. should urge each of 
the American Republics to establish a 
national commission of distinguished 
citizens who voluntarily would as- 
sume the promotion within each coun- 
try of the type of broad understand- 
ing which is obviously required. Com- 
mission membership should include 
educators, editors, writers, leaders of 
business, agriculture, and labor, pub- 
lic officials and prominent individuals 
from social and cultural institutions. 

In the larger countries, I would 
hope that one hundred distinguished 
citizens would be willing to serve on 
each national commission; in the 
smaller countries, twenty or more 
might suffice. 

I made this recommendation to the 
Inter-American Committee of Pres- 
idential Representatives and it was 
there unanimously approved, but the 
recommendation has not been im- 
plemented. 

U. S. INFORMATION AGENCY 

Responsibility for informing the 
people of the United States about La- 
tin-American policies, attitudes, and 
developments—to the extent this is a 
government duty—rests with the State 
Department. Responsibility for in- 
forming the peoples of Latin Ameri- 
ca about similar matters in the United 
States rests with the United States in- 
formation Agency. 

I recommend that the information 
facilities of the State Department be 
increased, that the State Department 
cooperate continuously with the 
United States National Commission 
for Latin-American Affairs and that 
special efforts be made to induce the 
mass media of the United States to 
maintain competent correspondents in 
Latin America and to carry a steady 
flow of news and interpretive ma- 
terial from all twenty republics. 

| further recommend that the ac- 
tivities of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency in Latin America be 
increased. 

Though vast opportunities exist in 
Latin America to increase the effi- 
ciency of agricultural production— 
and each of the countries should in- 
tensify its efforts in this area—none- 
theless it is clear that a substantial 
increase in levels of living requires 
industrialization. This calls for many 
things, including a steady flow of pri- 
vate and public credit. 

The granting of public and private 
credit must be accelerated. This seems 
to me to require four things: First. 
each nation of Latin America must 


do a better job than heretofore in 
over-all economic planning and in 
determining priorities within its de- 
velopment program; second, we must 
coordinate the knowledge about pro- 
grams of the lending institutions, pub- 
lic and private; third, public lending 
institutions should take a positive at- 
titude in the use of credit as a means 
of helping Latin America and, fourth, 
each Latin-American republic . must 
take those actions which will attract 
private credit, since it cannot and 
should not be directed. 





Happy arrival in Honduras 


NEW DEVELOPMENT FUNDS 

I recommend that the projected 
Inter-American Development Institu- 
tion, subsequently discussed herein, 
be so organized and staffed as to as- 
sist the American republics in devel- 
opment planning, in the assignment of 
priorities, and in the preparation of 
loan projects, and that the United 
States International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration assist in the financing of 
this section of the development agency 
through its technical cooperation 
funds, 

The development program of a 
country may require the cooperation 
of several public and private institu- 
tions, first, in determining the credit 
capacity of a nation, and, then, in 
timing several types of loans in such 
a way that one supports the other. 

I recommend that the proposed 
Inter-American Development Institu- 
tion exercise leadership in this field; 
that it promote more specific planning 
by Latin America in the utilization 
of existing credit facilities; that it have 
broad responsibility for achieving 
greater understanding and coordina- 
tion in the whole field of loans to 
the republics of Latin America. 

I urge that the United States pro- 
ceed as rapidly as possible to cooper- 
ate with leaders of the Latin American 
republics in creating an Inter-Ameri- 
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can Bank. Such a new institution 
should coordinate its operations close- 
ly with those of the World Bank, the 
United States lending institutions and 
private lending agencies to the end 
that the total flow of development 
capital in Latin America may be in- 
creased. 

I believe that the United States 
should subscribe a significant portion 
of the paid-in capital of the new 
institution, the remainder to be pro- 
vided by the twenty Latin Ameri- 
can republics. The authorized capital 
of the institution might be somewhat 
greater than the paid-in capital, the 
difference representing a guarantee 
fund which would help the new insti- 
tution to issue its bonds in private 
capital markets. 

Depending upon future develop- 
ments, and subject to Congressional 
approval for any increased subscrip- 
tion by the United States, provision 
might be made for the member gov- 
ernments to propose subsequent in- 
creases in paid-in capital on the same 
basis as that outlined above. 

With respect to its®*hard-loan ac- 
tivities, the United States should urge 
that the Inter-American Bank adhere 
to a sound lending policy so that 
in time its securities will become 
marketable, thus making possible the 
tapping of private credit markets. 

The institution should have limited 
authority to make soft loans from 
a portion of its subscribed capital. 
Any soft-loan activity of the bank, 
however, should be segregated in 
some way from the hard-loan opera- 
tions of the institution. Should the 
United States agree to subscribe a 
somewhat higher proportion for any 
capital authorized for soft-loan pur- 
poses, it should maintain an appro- 
priate degree of authority in the direc- 
tion of the soft-loan operations of the 
institution. 


PRIVATE INVESTMENT CAPITAL 

About 80 per cent of all United 
States capital now invested in Latin 
America is private. In recent years 
new private capital has flowed from 
the United States to Latin America 
at the rate of $600,000,000 a year. 
Each nation of Latin America should 
take every feasible step to encourage 
this capital movement. 

This problem is largely outside our 
hands. Private capital cannot be 
driven. It must be attracted. Attract- 
ing private capital to Latin America, 
in view of the competitive demand 
for it in the United States and 
throughout the world, is not an easy 
matter. 

It involves the avoidance of dis- 
criminatory restraints, the mainten- 
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ance of stable financial and political 
policies within each country, the ab- 
sence of discriminatory labor laws, 
control of inflationary forces, a real 
ability to remit dividends to the 
lending country in the currency of 
that country, and, above all, a favor- 
able attitude toward private competi- 
tive enterprises which are to be fi- 
nanced with the private capital. 

As to tax incentives to the flow 
of private capital, the State Depart- 
ment has recently asked leading busi- 
ness men to study this problem. Un- 
der Secretary C. Douglas Dillon re- 
cently stated that, “There is one new 
incentive in the field of taxation 
which we are already prepared to 
adopt. Under United States law, if a 
foreign government grants a special 
income tax reduction in order to at- 
tract the United States investor, that 
investor has to pay to the United 
States Government whatever has been 
waived by the foreign government. 
We are seeking to correct this situa- 
tion so that tax benefits granted to in- 
duce investment abroad can retain 
their full effect.” 





Dr. Eisenhower (center, white hat). 
His reception was favorable 


It is only natural that most of the 
dollar credits which have been made 
available in Latin America have been 
loans repayable from tax revenues or 
from the earnings of the enterprises 
meriting the loans. However, many 
leaders in Latin America point out 
the need for “social development”. 
They contend that the lack of housing 
constitutes their most serious single 
social problem. They hope a method 
can be found to make credit available 
for home, hospital, and related con- 
struction. 

I feel that we should be prepared 
to assist other countries in improving 
their health and sanitation facilities. 
Loans for these: purposes have been 
available in the past and should con- 
tinue to be. The problem of housing 
finance is, however, much more diffi- 
cult. 


LITTLE HOUSING AID 

I suggest, therefore, that the na- 
tions of Latin America should not 
look to the United States or to inter- 
national agencies for significant fi- 
nancial assistance in housing but 
should pursue vigorously the path of 
economic development and inflation 
contro] in order to enlarge the nation- 
al product and available savings, and 
thus widen the margin that can be 
devoted to improvement of housing. 

Closely related to credit require- 
ments is the need for Latin America 
to develop a common market. 

The five nations of Central Ameri- 
ca have agreed upon certain initial 
principals, looking to the creation of 
a regional common market. They will 
permit free movements of persons; 
by agreement, they will foster the 
establishment of a single new indus- 
try in each of the five countries, with 
unrestricted privilege of selling in the 
entire area; this accomplished, they 
will proceed to try to establish a sec- 
ond new industry in each country. 

This may be a halting and even 
faulty beginning, but it is a beginning, 
and deserves open encouragement 
from the United States. 

I recommend that the United States 
participate with the five republics of 
Central America, and Panama if pos- 
sible, in a regional conference, either 
at the ministerial or technical level, 
to stimulate public and private lend- 
ing institutions, and private industrial 
enterprises, to take a positive approach 
in helping Central America and Pan- 
ama to the end that new industries, 
guaranteed free access to the entire 
market of the participating countries, 
would be established; that every ef- 
fort be made to have this develop- 
ment serve as a model for all of La- 
tin America; and that such steps as 
may be deemed appropriate be taken 
to encourage the northern group of 
South America countries and the 
southern group of South America 
countries, to consider the creation 
of common regional markets in these 
areas. 

One of the most complex problems 
in Latin America derives from the 
fact that raw commodities prices are 
continuously changing. I have pre- 
viously pointed out that this has 
evoked detrimental misunderstanding; 
it is a substantive problem of real 
import. 


THE COFFEE PROBLEM 
Fifteen nations of Latin America 
produce coffee. In several of them 
the sale of coffee to the United States 
accounts for as much as 85 per cent 
of their exports to us; the dollars 
earned through the sale of coffee are 
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used for the purchase of equipment 
and manufactured and _ processed 
goods. If the price of coffee declines, 
the economic and political stability 
of the producing nation may be 
threatened. 

Coffee is now being over-produced. 
Production is increasing at a faster 
rate than consumption. 

The United States, with sympathet- 
ic understanding of the seriousness of 
this problem to the producing nations 
has helped to create an international 
coffee study group which, I am sure, 
is causing experts in the field to stop 
chasing shadows — to cease directing 
criticism where criticism is not due. 

Now, instead, all the facts about 
changing production, consumption, 
quotas, surpluses and tax impedi- 
ments are being objectively analyzed 
and from these facts possible courses 
of action are being carefully consid- 
ered. 

I recommend that the United 
States, iff requested to do so, cooper- 
ate to the extent of furnishing such 
information as law and _ regulations 
permit td assist the producing coun- 
tries in enforcing agreed-upon mark- 
eting quotas. 

I do not believe that we should go 
beyond this. 

TECHNICAL AID PROGRAM 

The technical cooperation program 
of the United States, now worldwide, 
originated in our programs with Latin 
America. They have been helpful to 
the participating Latin - American 
countries. They have promoted agri- 
cultural efficiency and diversification, 
brought higher standards of health 
and thus of productivity, helped fos- 
ter better education, and promoted 
more skillful management in many 
enterprises. 

We are new spending about $32,- 
000,000 a year on a technical cooper- 
ation program in this hemisphere, not 
counting payments to the Organization 
of American States and the United 
Nations, which also have certain spe- 
cialized technical programs in some 
of the republics. I recommend a mod- 
est increase in these programs. 

Theoretically all United States ac- 
tivities within a country of Latin 
America (as in other countries of the 
world) are under the coordinating 
direction of the United States Ambas- 
sador. This is not sufficient. 

I recommend that the technical 
coorperation program for Latin Amer- 
ica be under the direct supervision of 
the Ambassador in each country. 

I further recommend that the As- 
sistant Secretary of States for Inter- 
American Affairs be given authority 
under the general guidance of the 
Under Secretary of State for Econom- 
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ic Affairs to coordinate the technical 
cooperations programs in Latin-Amer- 
ican nations with the diplomatic, 
social, cultural and other activities 
over which he has cognizance. 


Most of the publicized statements 
of our top Government officials, 
executive and legislative, tend to deal 
with the crisis areas of the world, not 
with Latin America. Latin America 
feels that the vast expenditures under 
the European Recovery Program, in 
which she did not participate directly, 
not withstanding her indirect gains 
from it, and under the Mutual Security 
Act, in which she has participated only 
to a minor degree, demonstrate our 





preoccupation with other nations, 
especially since Latin America has 
not at the same time been able to 
obtain loans in desired volume. 
INTER-AMERICAN COUNCIL 
I recommend that you establish a 
council on Inter-American affairs, 
whose task would be to advise with 
the Secretary of State on all matters 
of hemispheric importance, bring to 
him creative ideas for strengthening 
relations, and constantly emphasizing 
by its very existance and public 
statements the importance which the 
Government and people of the United 
States attach to good partnership 
among the American republics. 





(A) The Secretary of State should 
be the chairman of the council and the 
Assistant Secretary of State the vice 
chairman. Its membership should in- 
clude three, perhaps five, American 
citizens from the fields of business 
and cultural life who are known to 
have an abiding interest in Latin 
America; a member of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, a 
member (from the opposite political 
party)of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and consultants from 
those agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment which administer programs of 
importance to Latin America, includ- 
ing the Treasury, the Export-Import 
Bank, the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of Labor, the De- 
partment of Commerce and the De- 
velopment Loan Fund. 

The United States Government, in 
harmony with the prevailing thought 
in both the Executive and Legislative 
branches, has sought generally to re- 
frain from making changes in the rules 
of international trade which would 
cause harm in a_ Latin-American 
nation and which, for the reasons I 
have cited, would not in fact help the 
United States as a whole, thought 
might temporarily benefit a particular 
industry. 

However, some of our activities in 
disposing of agricultural surpluses, and 
in imposing import quotas, have not 
been in harmony with the general 
principals for which we stand. 

My earnest suggestion is that the 
United States maintain as firm a policy 
of stability in trade relations as it 
possibly can, recognizing that our own 
long-time interest as a creditor country 
and free-world’ leader requires this; 
and that in those rare instances where 
a departure from this policy seems 
unavoidable, we use every means at 
our disposal to explain in detail and 
in advance to affected friendly nations 
of Latin America the compelling 
reasons for our actions. 

ANTI-DICTATOR POLICY 

fLverywhere Vice President Nixon 
went in South America, and every- 
where I went in Central America this 
year, the charge arose that while the 
United States treasures freedom and 
democracy for itself, it is indifferent 
about these in Latin America—in- 
deed, that we support Latin-America 
dictators. I have previously mentioned 
this as a serious misunderstanding. It 
is just that. But I now wish to recom- 
mend a change in policy which may 
seem slight, but I think it is important. 

In my visits with Panamanian and 
Central American leaders this summer, 
I pointed out with candor that from 
the beginning of our history until 
1933, we had not been very consis- 
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tent in our policies toward Latin 
America and that some of our actions 
in that period had clearly strength- 
ened the hands of dictators. But I also 
pointed out that at Montevideo in 
1933, we agreed to a vital change in 
policy. We agreed thereafter not to 
intervene in the internal affairs of 
our sister republics. 


I believe the suggestion of Vice 
President Nixon is sound and would 
be applauded by Latin America itself 
—that we have an “abraze” for demo- 
cratic leaders, and a formal hand- 
shake for dictators. Trivial as this may 
sound, I recommend that it be our 
official policy in relations with Latin 
American leaders and nations. 

We have made some honest mis- 
takes in our dealings with dictators. 
For example, we decorated several 
of them. Most Latin-American nations 
did the same, and in grander style. 
Whatever reason impelled them and 
us to take these actions, I think, in 


retrospect, we were wrong. 

I recommend that we refrain from 
granting special recognition to a Latin- 
American dictator, regardless of the 
temporary advantage that might seem 
to be promised by such an act. 

I most emphatically do not believe 
that we should withdraw our programs 
from Latin-American countries which 
are ruled by dictators. 


Non-recognition and non-coopera- 
tion would not help another nation 
achieve democracy. Most peoples want 
freedom, though many have never 
experienced it. By cooperating with 
them, even through dictators—by 
keeping open the lines of communica- 
tion—one may hope that a growing 
understanding of the strength, glory, 
and basic morality of democracy will 
enable the people of a harshly ruled 
country to achieve and maintain de- 
mocratic institutions of their own 
design. 





The Latin press, in Guatemala City, interviews Dr. Eisenhower 
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Items in Trade Notes are published 
for information only and are not recom- 
mended or guaranteed by Latin American 
Report in any way. 


BRAZIL 


Industrial Site. 131 acres in the 
city of Itirapina, State of Sao Paulo. 
Water, electricity and railroad avail- 
able. Write: Mr. Antonio Gomes da 
Silva, Rua Tamandare 627, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 

450,000 acres near Brazilia for sale. 
Contact> I. L. Vaughn, Jr. Box 129, 
Mineral Wells, Texas. 

Citrus Orchard. An investment op- 
portunity of $10,000 to $15,000 to 
start a large orchard in Rio de Janeiro. 
Contact: H. Menon, Agronomist, 
Caixa Postal 8790, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


CHILE 


Hotel at Farrelones, popular ski re- 
sort, is planned by former hotel man- 
ager and U.S. citizen. They report 
a need for a total of $250,000 to 
complete the project. No competition, 
50,000 visitors to area per year. Write 
to: Alejandro von Loebenstein W., 
Casilla 2101, Santiago, Chile. 


COLOMBIA 

The Civic Corporation of Barran- 
quilla, Colombia, has prepared a 60 
page booklet for persons desiring to 
make private investment in the area. 
It highlights availability of utilities, 
transportation, other companies in the 
area, labor availability, tax advantages, 
etc. Available from: La Corporacion 
Civica de Barraquilla, Calle 38, No. 
44-82, Barranquilla, Colombia. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


Davison’s Caribbean Agencies, Ltd., 
seeks agencies for greeting cards, ray- 
on and cotton piecegoods, ladies’ shoes 
and underwear for men and women. 
Write: P.O. Box 272, Georgetown, 
British Guiana. 
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MEXICO 


Dress factory in Monterrey wants 
private capital investment. The trade- 
mark and product are well known, 
and production averages 5,500 chil- 
dren’s dresses per month. Write to: 
Rope VI y VI, S.A., Apartado Postal 
No. 1054, Escobedo No. 321, Sur, 
Monterrey, Neuvo Leon, Mexico. 

Exporters and manufacturers of 
photographic goods are advised to 
look to Mexico as a booming market. 
118,802,815 pesos worth of cameras, 
film, and accessories were imported 
into Mexico in 1957, the last year 
for which figures are available. The 
highest single import was film, fol- 
lowed by photographic printing paper. 


PANAMA 


Reports have it that investment op- 
portunities are growing rapidly in the 
fields of: cheese manufacture, fruit 
canning, meat canning, sawmill activ- 
ities, textile production, vegetable oil 
production and cement wallboard 
manufacture. 


TRADE NOEFES 


VENEZUELA 


Women’s clothes and millinery are 
wante? by Margo C.A., Edificio 
Celeste, Callex Real de Sabana 
Grande, Caracas, Venezuela. 

C.I.V.1.E. de Humberto Geho wants 
to agent readymade clothing, silk and 
cotton prints. Write to: C.IL.V.LE. de 
Humberto Deho, Edificio Concepcion, 
Esquina Alcabala de Candelaria, 
Aptdo. 5771, Caracas, Venezuela. 

Inter-Oceania Comercial S.A. seeks 
to distribute general hardware in Vene- 
zuela.: Write to: 92 Florieta a Reducto, 
Aptdo. 3622, Caracas, Venezuela. 

Unbreakable cases for bottles, auto 
floor mats, belts and other rubber 
goods result from old tires in a process 
recently prefected by Franz Andrae- 
sevits, of Industrias Frank. He needs 
investment capital to put the process 
into commercial operation, and will 
discuss the process with U.S. Firms. 
Contact him at: Calle Froilan Correa 
N. 26, Cagua, Estado Argua, Vene- 
zuela. 








POSITION WANTED 


LATIN AMERICAN POSITION WANTED by college graduate, B.S. in science 
and a year’s graduate work in Latin American Affairs at UNAM, Mexico. Desirous 
of employment with a future in Hispanic America. Fluent Spanish, 29, single and 
traveling agreeable. Experience in sales, sales engineering and management. Com- 
plete resume. available. Robert L. Elbrecht, 744 So. Highland St., Memphis 11, 
Tennessee. 


FINANCIAL SPECIALIST 


30, expert international investments, banking, foreign exchange, import-export, 
aggressive, dynamic, outstanding educational and professional background, heavy 
experience Latin-American securities and commercial financing, presently executive 
with large NewYork investment house, fluent Spanish, English, French, German, 
seeks executive position Mexico City, preferrably with Investment Company oz 
Chemical Concern. Write Box No. 2, Latin American Report. 
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THE ANCIENT 


CIVILIZATIONS OF PERU 
By Doctor John Alden Mason 
Penguin Books 

329 Pages, $1.25 

Despite the fact that Doctor Mason, 
Curator Emeritus of the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum, commences 
this volume by stating that “no book 
can be published with any claim to 
finality” as regards early Peruvian 
civilization, we can more readily be- 
lieve his work to be closer to the goal 
than lawyer Moore’s. 

Here again is one of those pocket 
sized gems that Penguin Books seems 
to specialize in; their works make up 
a worthy shelf on our world’s earlier 
days. 

The Ancient Civilizations of Peru 
is not limited to the Inca. Doctor 
Mason seems to be one of the few to 
realize that other cultures did exist, 
and one of the fewer to regard them 
more than a passing word. Regrettably, 
though he marshals most of the ev- 
idence concerning the pre-Incas, the 
author is unable to provide us with 
more than a fascinating glimpse of 
these cultures. This is not Doctor 
Mason’s failing, but a result of the 
total lack of written evidence of 
records left by these people of their 
immediate descendents. 

He runs into the same problem 
when he starts the chronicles of the 
Incas themselves. These people lived 


in an aura of legend; their folk tales 
of the founding of the Inca empire 
tended to be fairly fantastic and 
usually contradictory. Nevertheless, 
Dr. Mason manages to make it all 
fairly clear to us as background. He as 
much as tells us that the first part of 
his discourse on the Incas is to be 
taken for foundation; whether true or 
not it is all we have to go by, and 
can not be omitted. Beginning with 
the region of Pachacuti, ninth of the 
thirteen Inca emperors, the materiel 
becomes more certain, and so does the 
author. 

“The pan-Andean  co-prosperity 
sphere”, as he calls the Inca co-opera- 
tion by conquest empire, was really a 
historical flash in the pan, lasting 
altogether less than a century after 
the accession of Pachacuti. So although 
he is once again. faced with a lack of 
written records and a lot of word of 
mouth materiel, Doctor Mason is in 
a far better position once he gets into 
the final Inca period. The tellers of 
tales to the Spanish, who were the 
first to ever write of the Inca nation, 
could personally remember back to 
the halfway mark of the empire, and 
were first hand repeaters of the tales 
their parents had told of the founding 
of the Inca hegemony. 


The organization of the book is 
commendable, and serves to make the 
volume an excellent general reference 
source. The reader is able to trace the 
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pre-Inca cultures, in broad historical 
terms, right down to the founding of 
the empire itself. Then follows a 
summarization of the various conjec- 
tures about the first Incas. This part 
of the book is especially good in that 
Dr. Mason keeps himself under con- 
trol; he presents enough information to 
allow an understanding of the histor- 
ical problem, but not so much that we 
are confused. 

The next section deals with the 
physical expansion, the general history, 
of the Inca nation. It is well written, 
and deserves concentrated attention, 
not so much because it is difficult or 
intricate, which it is not, but because 
it puts the reader in Peru, waiting 
for the Spanish to arrive on that 
faithful day in 1532. We know what is 
going on in the empire, and what, 
generally, Pizarro is facing. It is 
fascinating to be on the “inside” in 
such matters, and Doctor Mason 
handles the whole thing quite well. 

At this point the book leaves history 
and turns to the people. Ensuing 
chapters describe Inca economy, art, 
culture, society, politics, religion and 
public works. And here is where 
Doctor Mason reveals himself as an 
archaeologist, rather than a sociologist. 
He does not examine at great length 
the Spanish chronicles, nor does he 
attempt to weed a true statement out 
of the welter of contradiction that 
exists in all those documents. Evidence 
is more his concern, and so we find 
a gradual leaning toward excavated 
history rather than written or spoken 
history, which eventually leads us to 
a 35 page section on Peruvian weaving. 

While Peruvian weaving may be 
interesting, and even indicitave of the 
people, this is the one major failing 
of The Ancient Civilizations of Peru. 
About two thirds: through the volume 
one suddenly gets the feeling that this 
may be a well disguised textbook. Too 
many clipped “this is the fact” sen- 
tences intrude on the tenor established 
by the fascinating reading of the first 
part of the book. Finally there seems 
to be an overabundance of words on 
subjects of interest to a very spe- 
cialized strata of readers, such as the 
afore-mentioned section on weavers, 
which will probably fascinate only 
other weavers. 

Yet in a way this is special strength; 
for this very reason the book never 
fails to be adequate. It skimps on no 
subject, and no reader can leave with- 
out feeling that he is at least ad- 
equately informed on ancient Peru. 
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This year marks the fortieth an- 
niversary of the founding of one of 
the world’s most controversial and 
influential journalistic enterprises, 
“Reportorio Americano”, by one of 
our hemisphere’s most controversial 
men, Joaquin Garcia Monge. 

Though he asked only to be al- 
lowed to. publish what he thought 
was right, Garcia was made a cen- 
ter of political controversy almost 
from the moment his news maga- 
zine first saw the light of day. And 
through his career was crowned by 
an unprecedented honor granted by 
his own government of Costa Rica, 
yet this same government called the 
award “unconstitutional.” 

Joaquin Garcia Monge did not start 
out life as a crusading journalist. Far 
from it; he wanted to be a teacher. 
Born in 1881, and raised in Desam- 
parados, Costa Rica, a village some 
three miles south of San Jose, it 
seems that almost from the start he 
knew what he wanted. He matricu- 
lated at Chile’s Pedagogico de Santia- 
go, and immediately returned to his 
homeland to take up the profession of 
teaching. In short order he had moved 
up through the faculties of several 
schools, the Liceo, the Colegio de 
Senoritas, and finally to the Nor- 
mal School, where the _ illustrious 
Brenes Mesen and Omar Dengo, two 
of Costa Rica’s finest educators, were 
his colleagues. 

Garcia might well have stayed a 
teacher, had not a revolution thrown 
him out of work. In 1917 the Costa 
Rican government was overthrown 
by the Tinoco brothers, who prompt- 


ly barricaded the pro-liberal schools 
and threw the professors into prison. 
However, the Tinocos had not 
reckoned with Garcia’s influence. His 
teachings, and those of his colleagues, 
had taken hold in the minds of the 
Costa Rican students. They rose 
against the dictatorship, leading a 
strike that soon engulfed the entire 
country, and within two years, had 
swallowed up the Tinocos. 
BATTLE AGAINST IGNORANCE. 
The government which succeeded the 
tyrant brothers was, needless to say, 
quite in favor of Joaquin Garcia 
Monge. In fact, he was appointed 





Minister of Education. In like circum- 
stances any other man mighi well 
have relaxed, feeling that the fight 
had been won. But for Garcia, the 
war was just about to begin. 

He set about improving Costa Ri- 
ca’s free education program, and 
even established two of the country’s 
finest educational centers, Colonias 
Veraniesas and Patronatos Escolares, 
but this was not enough. Somewhere 
in the back of his mind the thought 
of “Reportorio Americano” took 
form, and in 1919 it was first pub- 
lished. 

From the start Garcia made it a 


Garcia Monge among the indescribable clutter of his office 











The last photograph taken. 


point to keep its pages open to all 
the liberal writers of Latin America. 
And in the course of time, virtually 
all of the good ones have appeared 
in its pages. 

Champion of the __ individual, 
staunchly anti-dictatorial, a fiery advo- 
cate of popular education, and a 
hater of imperialism, he also used 
the publication as an arena in which 
to give full play, no holds barred, 
to his own crusading impulses. 

This made enemies for Garcia. For 
one thing, he supported many left of 
center writers and teachers who were 
definitely pro-Marxist. So anti-com- 
munists of all shades hastened to con- 
demn him. For another, he was rabid- 
ly anti-reactionary, which earned him 
the emnity of the consevative ele- 
ments. And then, when it seemed that 
only the Russians could possibly be 
his friends, he turned around and 
blasted totalitarianism, dictators, 
forced mass conformity to the state, 
and other definitely pro-kremlin ideas. 

Yet in spite of the fact that with 
every issue he seemed tto make new 
enemies and get into more hot water, 
Garcia’s fame grew. His little publi- 
cation began to be circulated around 
the world. And since the ownership 
was as one with the editorial board, 
being the same person, in many cases 
it was sent free of charge. The feel- 
ing was that anyone who wanted and 
needed to read “Reportorio Ameri- 
cano” should be able to do so. 

Unfortunately for Garcia, most of 
his circulation seemed to be with 
the communists. Or that’s what was 
claimed. Actually, though many of 
his articles were, on their face, com- 
munist sounding, they were actually 
couched in a philosophy of human 
independence. For example, Garcia 
was dead against colonialism, feel- 
ing that Latin American countries 
had the right to choose their own 
destinies. The communists were say- 
ing the same things. But by freedom 
they meant freedom to conform to 
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red rule. Garcia did not. Neverthe- 
less, many hastened to place him in 
the communist camp. 


“Reportorio” was also dead set 
against American domination of 
Puerto Rico, which not only sounded 
like a communist bleat, but was also 
anti-American, or so thought many 
in Washington. Yet Garcia was never 
anti-American. He was simply pro- 
Puerto Rican, which is not the same 
thing. 

NAME CALLING. By 1935 Joaquin 
Garcia Monge had firmly established 
both himself and his magazine. But 
wherever he was known, there existed 
a different picture of the man and his 
work. Dictators called him commu- 
nist, communists called him a tool of 
the intellectuals, intellectuals called 
him a friend, the Costa Rican govern- 
ment both praised and condemned 
him, the United States claimed he was 
anti-American, and ad infinitum. The 
only sure thing seemed to be that no- 
body agreed on just what sort of man 
he was. 


Yet when agreement did come, it 
came first from the most disagreeing 
organization of its time. The League 
of Nations, in the same year, 1935, 
invited him to Europe, on behalf of 
the Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation. As great as the honor was, 
it was a very reluctant Garcia who 
set sail for the continent. 

Almost the instant he was back in 
Costa Rica he set about creating new 
turmoil by coming out in favor of 
the Republican side in the then raging 
Spanish Civil War. This campaign 
was the frosting on the cake. 

The old Spanish families disowned 
him, the militaristic dictators of other 
Latin countries called him every name 
in the book, and even refused him 
entry into their countries. American 
isolationists branded him a commu- 
nist; his own country shunned him. 
This only spurred him on. 

“Reportorio Americano” opened 
its pages to political refugees of every 
description, both from Spain and 
Hitler’s Germany. Garcia undertook 
a vigorous campaign of condemna- 
tion of all forms of dictatorship 
everywhere. He issued scathing de- 
nouncements of governments, colonial 
rule, political machines, foreign en- 
claves on Latin American soil and 
dictator inspired, deliberately main- 
tained, illiteracy in many Latin coun- 
tries. 

A MEDAL. And in the midst of all 
this he was given a medal. In 1944, on 
the 25th anniversary of ‘“Reportorio 
Americano”, Columbia University in- 
vited Garcia to New York to receive 





the coveted Cabot Prize. He refused 
to go. 

It was not that he did not appre- 
ciate the award, but he harbored a 
dogged reluctance to travel. In fact, 
except for the 1935 trip to Europe, 
he never once left his beloved home- 
land. Yet his magazine was never 
limited to local, or even hemispheric 
affairs. The freedom of man, world 
wide, was his coverage area. 

It is said that in time all things come 
to pass. Well, in this case, it came to 
pass that more and more people be- 
gan to realize that Joaquin Garcia 
Monge was not all the nasty things 
he had been called, but that very rare 
creation, a genuine liberal. Venezuela 
awarded him its Public Education 
Medal, Ecuador gave its Medal of 
Merit, and Colombia bestowed on 
him the Order of Boyaca. 

This made things very awkward in 
Costa Rica. The small country sim- 
ply had no medals or orders to bestow 
on Garcia. None had ever been 
needed before. Yet it was apparent 
that something had to be done. The 
Costa Ricans were determined that 
this great educator and fighter for 
individual and Latin American free- 
dom would not go unhonored in his 
own country. 


It became immediately apparent 
that there was only one thing the 
government could do. There was one 
honor which could be given Garcia. 
The only trouble was, it had never 
been granted to a man during his 
lifetime. And Joaquin Garcia Monge 
was very much alive. 

FINALE. On United Nations Day of 
last year the matter came to a vote. 
Midst cries of “he’s a communist”, and 
“this is unconstitutional”, the ballots 
were taken. The vote: 34 to 8, in 
favor of granting the award. It was 
an unprecedented honor. 

The news was brought to Don 
Joaquin in his ancient cubbyhole of 
an office. He said, “I am profoundly 
moved. I never expected this... I 
have only served as a teacher. We 
teachers serve the country, and all 
humanity, humbly, without fuss. We 
give to others what little we have our- 
selves”. 

Not a week later, in his seventy- 
seventh year, Joaquin Garcia Monge, 
editor and publisher, passed quietly 
away. He left behind him a legacy, 
a heritage of staunch defense of his 
people, of freedom, of what he 
thought was right and good. He also 
left behind his awards, and appropri- 
ately enough, the one granted by his 
own government provided the perfect 
summation of his life. It said: 

Benefactor Of The Country 


LATIN AMERICAN REPORT 








Nothing can give you a 
greater thrill than to visit MEXICO 


In Mexico you will find everything you are seeking... Perfect 
weather. Restaurants, Hotels, Resorts, and the most wonderful 
aw hospitality. That is why it is the favorite country for travel. 

We want you to be happy in Mexico - Make your travel and 
hotel reservations NOW. 


MEXICO awaits you. Your travel agent will tell you. 
MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU 


a Sia 89 MEXICO, D. F. 
| | 45 Columbus Arcade | | SAN ANTONIO, TEX 209 E. Travis Street 





LOS anes, CAL. 3106 Wilshire Blvd. 
CHICA £ Monroe St. Suite No. 304 


HOUSTON, Tek 142 Mellie euanes Bidg. 801 Walker Ave. 


FLA. 
NEW ORL EANS, LA 203 Charles Street MONTREAL, CANADA 1255 Phillips Sq. - Suite 206 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 630-5th Ave. No. 801 Rockefeller Center. TORONTO,: CANADA 20 Carlton Street 


Caleta and Caletilla Beaches in Acapulco. 
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S.A. 


CHEMICAL FIBERS * PLASTICS * CELLULOSE * CHEMICAL PRODUCTS + TIRE CORD 


“Acetate Division 
Rayon Division 
Cellulose Division 
Claracel Division 
Cordacel Division 


Technical Services 


OCOTLAN, JALISCO 
ZACAPU, MICHOACAN 
RIO BRAVO, TAMAULIPAS 
MEXICO, D. F. 

TOLUCA, MEXICO 


NAUCALPAN, MEXICO 








